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phenomena. Judging from skeletal remains there is no reason to
think that our Neolithic or even our Late Palaeolithic ancestors
were inferior to ourselves in intellectual capacity. Evidence of
this nature is far from conclusive. It finds support, however, in
the fact that existing primitive races, which up to a point are
to be thought of as living human fossils, are apparently not
markedly inferior to ourselves in this respect. The general con-
clusion from this line of evidence is that the birth and growth
of civilization is not connected with a parallel growth of intelli-
gence : in other words, with an improvement in quality. Civiliza-
tion seems rather to depend upon an accumulation of knowledge;
that which is discovered by one generation can be, and generally
is, passed on to the next generation, which in its turn enlarges
and transmits it. Civilization, broadly speaking, is dependent
upon the building up, refinement, and transmission of tradition.
Those who hold that changes in quality have been important
factors in human history do not as a rule believe that such
changes underlie the historical process as a whole. They limit
themselves to pointing to the decline of certain civilizations
and to the evidence that during the phase of decline there was
infertility among the ruling upper classes. Such evidence exists
in the cases of Greece and Rome; there is no similar evidence
that the upper classes were infertile in other early civilizations
which suffered decline, but it must be remembered that we
know very little about their social conditions. When considering
this theory it must be recollected that we have to explain not
only the decline of civilization and culture at certain times but
also their rise. There has been a wave-like movement, and it is
reasonable to suppose that to the forces at work in producing
the upward movement we must also attribute, this time working
in the opposite direction, the downward movement. Now it is
only possible to explain the upward process as due to improve-
ment in quality by a very far-fetched line of argument. There-
fore there is some reason for supposing that the cause of the
downward process is not to be sought in deterioration of quality,
but in that class of environmental factors which are to be
detected whenever we have any adequate knowledge of the